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ABSTRACT 

The doisain of second language reading is a rich 
source for insights into bilingual cognitive processing. Most 
cross-language transfer research has been carried out on acquisition 
and production of second-language {L2) structures. Relatively little 
work has been done on cross-language transfer m bilingual reading. 
An overreliance on top-down, psycholinguistic-guessing-game models in 
the fields of L2 reading is one reason why cross-language transfer in 
initial word-recognition stages of reading has not been studied 
Vigorously. Researchers have developed several models of the reading 
process (particularly orthographic and phonological processing) in 
which cross-language transfer effects may be sought. Another * triable 
that may affect cross-language transfer is the morphemic complexity 
of the words. One of the most vigorously investigated areas is how 
bllinguals represent the meaning of words in their two languages. 
Some of the richest data in L2 acquisition come from studies on 
syntactic transfer, cross-language transfer of background knowledge 
and cultural schemata is of major concern for L2 pedagogy. As reading 
progresses, self-monitoring of text understanding becomes essential. 
More research on the effects of first-language (n) on L2 reading is 
needed especially m the initial word recognition stages. Isolating 
the components of the reading process and investigating the nature of 
cross-language transfer within each component is essential for the 
understanding of cross-language transfer in L2, particularly, and 
bilingual cognitive processing, generally. (Eighty-eight references 
are attached.) (RS) 
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Abstract 

Focusing on the influence of (ust-langw^ knowle(^ stratepe^i, and processes on reading in a second 
language (Le^ oxss-Ianguage transfer), this report identifies mzjot subcomponents of the reading 
proc^ and reviews research that examines the influence of the first language witUn those 
subcomponents. 
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THE ROLE OF RRST LANGUAGE IN THE 
SECOND-LANGUAGE READING PROCESS 



The dmain of second language reading 15 a rich source for ins%hts into bilingual active processing. 
Reading entails the utilization of linguistic and mctaUngtiistic knowledge in order to comprehend the 
meaaii^ of written symbols. When bilinguals arc rc^ng in their second lai^[uage {L2), they usually 
bring to the act a wealth of knowledge, strategies, and processes from their first language (Ll). The 
question addressed in this report is how and wbsa the LI influences L2 reading, that is, aoss-language 
transfer. We believe thb topic b important for several reasons. At a theoretical level, what transfers 
across languages can give researchers an indication of the type of structure imposed by bilinguals on 
their Ll (KeDcnnan, 1^, because unless the bUtiqinals have an (imfdidt) awareness of the linguistic 
structure in their native language, they cannot impose this structure on the L2 processing. 

At the ^iplied level, under^ancUng the nature of cross-lai^g;ua^ transfer in reading can enable us to 
predict ntA only the conditions under which a bilingual will have difficulty when processing L2 (i.e., 
negative transfer), but also the conditions under which a bilingual will show fadlitation (i.e., positive 
transfer). This information can help to aruciure instruction so it can build upon the strengths bilinguals 
ab-eady have m their Ll. In this report, we review evidence of cross-language transfer in different 
subcomponents of the reading jawcss. Our intention is to summarize what we already know and 
indicate areas that need to be investigated more thoroughly. 

A Brief Hlstoiy 

One of the earliest models on cross-language influence was developed by Udo (1957). In what is known 
as the Contrastive Analysis (CA) approach, U acquisition was considered to be highly influenced by the 
characteristics of Ll. Hence, detailed, descripiivB anafyses of the structures in both the Ll and the L2 
of a bdingual were recommended. Whereas structures similar in the two languages were assumed to 
facilitate acquisition, structures different in the two lai^uages were assumed to slow acquisition. CA 
deveteped at a time when behaviorist views dominated psychology and educatioa Transfer was usually 
interpreted as Ll habits interfering with acquisition of the L2 structur«. Although Lado was interested 
in comparing not only grammatical and phonological constructs in the two languages of a bilingual but 
also distribution of forms and meanings and culture, CA was basically used most frequenUy for 
wmparing the linguistic features of the two languages (see, e.g., McKay & Wong, 1988; Robinett & 
Scbdctcff 1^S3)* 

As major theoretical shifts occurred in linguistics and psychology (eg., Chomsky, 1959), researchers 
began to focus more on unjvcrsals of language acquisition rather tiian on differences among languages 
An aUemative hypothesis to CA, namely, tiie Ll - U or identity hypothesis was proposed (Dulay & Burt 
1974; Dulay. Burt, & Krashen, 1982). The analysis of Uie kind of errors produced m the L2 speech of 
bihnguals seemed to indicate that the errors foUowed a pattern similar to that of monoUngual children 
acquiring tbcir LL These data were taken to imply a universal developmental sequence in language 
acquBiUon. The identity hypotiiesis claimed tiiat U learners actively organize the new language i£t 
ttey hear and make generalizations about its structures, just like chUdren learning their Ll. Within this 
framework, Uie role of Ll and cross-language transfer was assumed to be limited or unimportant For 
example. Bailey, Madden, & Krashen (1974) observed that the ordering of Oie accuracies of producing 
8 grammatical morphemes (such as present progressive -ing, plural -s) in English speech was simUar for 
L2 learners from different language backgrounds. 

As Odlin (1989) summarized, the reaction to CA, and the popularity of the Ll«U universalist 
h>pothes» diverted attention away from Uie issue of aoss-language transfer. LogicaUy. however 
rcjectmg CA as a meUiodoIogy did not necessarily imply that transfer does not occur across languages 
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Ahl^^^lf* ^. "fc^ch on ihc LI . L2 hypotliesis was on iaflecUoiial morphology and syniax. 

Akhough these areas couJd be cxhibUing the operatk>o of universal linguistic prindptes toTtarge Saen^ 
M *? !^*^ <tevelq«neBt. pfaoaoiogy. and metacognidve strategies, could^bit the 

t^f^^ .V JT'**^?" ^ <« processing. Consequently, rescar^once ^ be^ 
ofocm on tte mihicnc^^ 

^a^Sehnker 1983; Ketoan & Sham^xl Smith. 1986; 1989; Ringbon,, AX 
omeat focus on cross-Iangu^ transfer, however, is different from the CA lraditiOT?S^e rcseardiers 
^rJZ ^"^^ tcrms like avssSngfd^ influtnct (Sharwood Smith & KcUerman, 1986) or 
mother tongue (Corder. 1983) in <mler to overcome the behaviorist connotati^Hf iet^ 

Differing from the CA approach, current studies indicate that formal structural simUarily is not eaouffh 
(Sharwood &nith & Kdlerman. 1986). The second-language ^ Z^Tt 
^^I JL^^ their U and LZ This can sometimes lead toZv^ ^ wh« 

^cTSTJlSlf^^ST*'^^'^^^ I- other words, U is ^tS^ajZSSc 
S^^S'^^."®' (Merman, 1986). a learner's penrq«,on of similarities bctweenT^ 
^^^^^v^ is^portanL Current cross-language transfer research also differs from the rSe^ 
^ dmdes ago because now the role of language universak is adcnowledged and iniegrat^^ 
models (see, e^, Bley-Vroman, 1^; Corder, 1983; Gass, 1986), 

Cross-language Transffer in Reading 

^Ift^SJS*'"'^ '."^ cross-languagc transfer research has been carried 

out on acqmsioon and production of 12 structure and relaSefy UlUe work has l^n donTon^ 
hingua»= transfer m bilingual reading. Although some of the previous ^ansfer^W^ u "^^^^^ 
for readmg. a docs not address aU the possftle lod of transfer Even ttsearch^^l ^^ 
lan^ transfer in reading usually focus on transfer of badcgrouad toowST^r mel^ 

S^in^.SJ'".'^'^."^^^^^ TT^reai^verar^^whTcTclK^^^ 
^an^m mUial word recognition st^es of readmg has not been studied as wgorousty: I^^l! 

r psychalinguisUc.guessi.H5.game models in the fielXf SLS(?SreS 

1^ 2^ ^« processmg plays a liS rX in 

^^in^rS.r/'^.'^f^. Sudiaviewofreadinghas not been supported bytheLl^S 

fanLl^^K^ ^ ^ Consequently, in L2 reading, badToiTd 

KT99'lf ^1^"" "^'^ ^""^^ ^ investigate mud, moreT^en 
processmg (Weber, 1991). Cross-Ianguage transfer researdi foUows this trend as well 

tS;^?!.^^' '""^^ <=^f«-^angua^ transfer in reading is due to the nature of the reading 
process- Most diUdren acquire language with Dttle or no difficulty but the acauisition nf I^a^ 

different from comprehension of written texts (for reviews, sec Horowitz & SamudTl^^en 
mvestigatmg the effe«s of LI on U acquiMtion, often the Llknowledge is aSimiedTo !SrweU^;e^ 

^ at n' ^"."^ r T'^^'' ^ "^^^y true in U riding reseLcL LT reS^ 

be at different levek of profiaency acr(»s different bilinguals. Hencc^Tcre is a contn^erTvTn S 

readii* On die other hand, some researchers claim that reading problems in the L2. ar« hUri. 
profiaency .0 p.ck up correct cues from .he tea .0 male correct g„e«es and predicti^^Z^i^e^ 
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arc othtt researchers who daun a mkkUe ground. Aac^tUx% to this group, the skills and knowle<^ 
from the U can transfer to L2 reading, but only when the reader has a certain level of linguistic 
proficiency in the U (for an overview, see Alderson, 1984). AUhough it is couched within an outdated 
topHtowB view of reading this c^trowr^ is still useful in pcundng out that vA^n considning the 
influence <rf tte LI on L2 reading, variables such as L2 hngubtic proficiency as wU as LI and 
readily jm>ficicncy are crudaL As Hombciicr (1990) ncrted, for a child in a bilingual education 
program, 12 literacy is built on minimal reading proficiency in the LI, whereas for a university midcnt 
learning a foreign language, L2 literacy ts buih on a highly developed LI reading proficiency. In sum, 
what transfers from the LI to L2 reading may depend on how developed LI reading proficiency is. 

Components of the Reading PnK:ess 

In this report, we will focus on different components of the reading process in order to identify the tod 
and nature of cross*langi>age transfer. Some oi the annpcments are, in reality, highly interactive and 
integrated, however, we agree with Carr and his cdle^ues (see Carr & Levy, 1990) and Rayner & 
Polish (1989) that itlKmgh it is important to put aO the information tog^her to have an overall 
model of the reading process, it is likely that *the greatest adrances in under^anding reading will come 
through researchei? working on each subcomj^ment prorass ... As we imderstand each of the 
component processes in reading better, we will be able to put them together to understand 'the big 
picture** (Rayner & Pollaisek, 1989, p. 478-79), 

Reading can be thoi^t of as a combinatiotis of several subcomponent processes. To give a generic 
overview, orthc^aphic proceswng refers to translating written symbols to a visual code and activating 
the meaning of that visual code. Phonological procnsing refers to tran^dng visual iitformation to a 
phonological code and activating its meaning. As individual words are recognized, clusters of them are 
assimied to be kept in working memory for assigning syntactic functions, and later, with the help of 
background knowledge, the activated meanings are int^rated into the ongoing text representation. 
During the whole prooss, metacognitive processes guide attention and warn the reader if any 
misunderstanding or a confHa with the background knovdedge or current text representation occurs. 
We vnH now look at each of these components for possible cr(^-language transfer efifeOs. 

Orthographic and Phonological Processing 

Orthographic processing requires different sets of knowledge and strategies. One basic subcomponent 
is the knowledge of individual symbols and their identities. For ocample, an English speaker learning 
to read in Arabic or Greek needs to memorize the alphabet, the symbols and their referems. At a more 
metalinguistic level, beginning reatters ne^ to understand ^f^bst is represented by each orthc^aphic 
symbol In alphabetic langua^ letters usually rejmssent sounds or phonemes, «4iereas in languages 
such as Japanese or Chinese, the symbols may refer to syllable^ morphemes or words. Another 
component of orthographic proces^g is awareness of common orthi^aphic patterns in alphabetic 
languages. For example, in English, li is the mo^ likely tetter to follow an mitial but not an initial 
/. Research with monoUnguals sho«^ that althouj^ they may n(A easily verbalize this knowled^, skilled 
readers are very sensitive to common letter comtnnations in their written language (Henderson & Chard, 
19S0). In making word/nonword dedsions on letter strings, if the overall test list contains random 
letter strings (e.g^ 05g/*)t rather than word-like nonwords (e,g^^fta5) mixed in with words, readers use 
different ^ategies. \^th random letter striz^ in a list, the word/nonword decisions can be based on 
orthographic information rather than on the meaning of the words (Seidenberg, 1985). If, however, the 
test list contains word-like nonwords, with commc»i orthographic patterns, then a semantic analysis is 
necessary to distinguish between words and nonwords (James^ 1975), Awareness of such redundancies 
in letter sequences that facilitates word recognition usually develops as a result of experience rather than 
as a result of knowing the rules. 
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Favreau. Komo^ ^ Scgalowitz (1980) found Uiat Uie cfTidcnt usage of orthographic reduadandes 
inalangw^eihfferedmthetwolai^^ They used a word superiority effecl paradigin 

lo uivi^t? the mfluence of orthographic reduodaiMKs. Native speakers of English who wrclko 
flMut « French, first Wefly saw a wwd (c*. hw*). an anagram {e^ on**) or a single letter (e.g, k). 
After the oflstt of the rtem, rw tencrs were presented alwve and ^ 
tetter occurred Md the subjects were asked to dioose ihc lc«cr that actual 
just presented. Tie usual finding in this type of esperintents is that letters of the words are kicntifi 
more acairatcJrthM the letters of anagrams or cwn better than single Ictt^^ This is called the word 
■a!^!^ ^ orthographic redundancy found in words seems to facilitate the 

Jdcaiificatioa of Us component letters. inc 

ffflir!^** colleagues found that with Ei^ matwials and instructions, regular word superiority 
tn^A when the task and materials were in Frendi. no word superiority c^ was 

dw^on of French materials was loi^ than that of Eng&h materials. With differing mean duraUons. 
^ Frend^ and Enghd. materials yielded significant word superiority efifects. 2 sum. the fiuem 
Wmgual su^ects were able to use the orthographic redundancies in their L2 to facilitate Ae procc^ 
of mdiwdual letters when ihcy had sufficient processing time. proccssmg 

also involves mapping of symbols lo the speech code. In languages such 
fj>« ^^.^"^^^ that have "shallow- orthographies, the co^I^dence bet4Z^^ettS 
and Its soimd is very transparent. For example, in all of the foUowing Turkish ^rds the letter V is 
pronounced ah, gUm, kg/ent, bc^. Contrast it with the Fonundation of a m the foUowing English 
words, ipUf ggye, cff. ^ -i^^ 

iJr^JSi^* T**? spelling panenis that are always pronounced the same way. just like the 
onhographic-phonolopcal regularity in "shallow- orthographies. These arc usually called rcaular or 

(or more techmcaUy. the rm,e) ^ is ahvays pronomK«d the same way in different wor(fc sud, as ^t, 
^L7t^ rescardiers assume that these regular words are pronounced using regular spdling-tt^ 
sound correspondence rules. In other words, the phonological iranslaUon of a^^y^p^iSdSor^ 
« used to acuvate .ts meaning. This is called indirect access to meaning or phonoI^c^JS^Uon 

In English there arc also inconsistent words. Sudi words have different pronundaUons although the 
spenmg pattern m their word family is the same. For example, the words mm/ and pint ^aSfied 

dfferently. Oh;« « also called an exccpUon word becaise its pronundation differs from that of Se 
^t^d T ""r* ^'''^^ ^^^^ usingsp^JiSgl 

fpir r^S'-r ^siu.^^^^ ^ "^'^-^ «v.e:. z'c- 

More rewnlly. Seidcnberg and McCleUand (1989, see also Seidenberg, 1985) have proposed that 
™«t'orl'^"'^"' ."^ independent^routes.' buTrSS^ 

^^IrL n ^^'^ connectionisi model, spellCand 

mformauon It must be emphasized that these units are the same for aH w^ and 

^T t: ^ '^"^ r °^ ^-^^ ^^"^ diffe«nt items. The^^i^ts 

of the connecuons between orthographic and phonological units get adjusted with cxpcril^ Td 
constitute the knowledge of the spelling to sound correspondences. For both re^Td ^n^n 
words, as weU as nonwords, (he frequency of e^riences with the item itself a^Hh^u Sfy! 
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spelled neighbors <fetcrniuie the namu^ performance (Jared, McRae, & Sddenberg, 1990; Seidenberg, 
Seidenberg & McOelland, 1^). To summanze, in this model, the proces»ng of a written word 
activates in parcel, both phonological and meaning information, but phonological activation is slower 
because it depends m input fnun orthcgrapl^ fffoooang. This assumiRi<»i implies ihat jAonolq^l 
informatioa should be effective only under difTtcnb conditkms with relatively long resp'^nse latenCKs, 
such as when w>rds have unfamiliar spelling pattens or readers are ine)ipenenotd is rea^;nizing 
spellii^ patterns, in sum, when orthc^phic processing is ineffideot in activating meaning. 

Diffennt orthographies. A natural extension of the discus»on on the role d phonology in word 
recognition is what happens in languajg^ with differeitf othographie systems. Because orthographies 
differ m the extent to which they encode phonological informatiott, some researchers have sugg^ed 
that difference amoi% orthographic may influence t)»e way in «^ch they are procnsed. Writing 
systems whh shaUow orthographies, such as Serbo-Croatian, with its very regular spelling to sound 
corre^Kmdences, may en«>ura^ phottol(^cally m«liated word reception based on spellii^*to-sound 
conver»on rules (Fcldman & Turvcy, 1983; Katt & FeWman, 1983). In a lai^uage like Hebrew, 
ho««ver, wuh a 'deeper' mhography, i^ioncdogM mediation may not be very fea»ble CBentin, Bargai, 
& Katz, 1984; Frost, Katz, & Bentin, 1987) because, in Hebrew, phonological information is represented 
much man indirectly in text. For exam^e, adult renters usually set texts written only in consonants, 
with vowel dcHs (Hnitted. Hence, a ^ngle consonant string may refer to di£fexem words when different 
vowels are added. Frost et ai. (1987) compared naming latendu to hi^ and low frequency words and 
to nonwords in Serbo-Croatian, English and Hebrew. They found that, overall, the difference between 
the proounciaiion latencies of oon«^rds and high frequency words iras only 56 ms in Serbo-Croatian, 
whereas in English this difference increased to 101 ms and m Hebrew, the difference was 157 ms. That 
is, the vKn-dness or kxicality of an item made less of a difference in Serbo-Croatian as compared to 
English or Hebrew, indicating that SeriKvCroatian items tended to be pronounced as letter strings ^th 
little effect of their leacal status. 

Seidenberg (1985, 1989, 1990) argues that any writing system bcorporates both phonological and 
orthographic processing. The regularities in the orthf^aphic system, such as those between spelUng-to- 
sound correspondences, will be established depending on prior oqyerience «ith the words and their 
neighbors regardless of the nature of the writing system. However with a shallow orthography, ii might 
be possible to get these regularities established much earlier and more efficiently. Consequently, m a 
language such as Serbo-Croatian, it is likely that a phonol(^cal mediation to meaning is more effident 
ihan direct orthc^phic processing to meaning. Moreover, this model presets that hi^ frequency 
words should be recognized rapidly on a visual basis regardless of the depth of orthography because of 
extensiw exp(»ure to that item that siren^bened its correct pronunciation. Any differences as a 
function of die writing system should only appear for low frequency items. In sum, he suggests that it 
is erroneous to conclude that word recognition in different orthographies exhibit different types of 
processing. 

Transfer of orthographic-phonological lofonnation. Bilinguals usually have extensive experience with 
the ortbc^aphic patterns in their LI. Based on the connectionist model dncribed above, the» patterns 
might be a^ve even when reading in a second language and hence yield the effects of orthographic 
redundancies in LI on L2 processing. This awareness of ortlu^aphic constraints has been studied with 
German-English bilinguals (Altenberg & Cairns, 19S3). In an EngUsb lexical decision task, monolingual 
and bilingual subjects saw words that were orthographically legal in both English and German (e.g., 
JJag) or in English but not in German (e.g^ tmn). For the monoUnguals, the response times to these 
two types of words were equivalent. In contrast, bilinguals were faster on words that were legal only 
in Enj^Ush. These results indicate that orthographic constraints in both languages affected performance 
of bilinguals even though the task was in English. 
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Nas (1«3) abo reported the influence of LI oithognpby and phonology on the EagUsh tescal <kdsions 
of Dutch.En^ bflinguals. In that study, the test list isciuded Eng&h high-frequency words. English, 
hke nonwords (c^pmsk) and pseudohomophoitts. The pseudohomophones were nonwords (e snay) 
that were pronoimced like a real Dutch word (e*, ^«). The lexical decision lateSesTo 
pseiitt>iioDi(H^oi^ were significantly longer mpand to mmwords that did not sound like Dutch 
wrds. Hmcc, although no Dutch words were included m the test list, it was harder to reject nonwords 
that sounded hke Chitch words. j v «» 

In contrast, Scarborough, Gerard, and Cortese (1<W4) did not find effects of the other language of a 
bdjyialm their experunent. In that study with Spanish and English bilinguals. the test liste 
w«jds a the target lai^jage (both h«h and 

of the tar»jtlaBguage, More utfcrestingly. the test Est* also contamed cither words from the nSei 
language (both high and low frequency) or nonwords based on the orthography of the nonta»ei 

'^f^P^^^^^ta^lang^^wSpan^ 
nann (nonwijd) and (ws^d m the nontar^ Ungua^) or trmty (nonword based oo icnMtarget 
j^guage €«h^raphy . In addition, half of these three types of items »*re repeated. ??e X 
mdicatcd that blujguals were treating the Hmir in their secom^ For 
example, nontargei-lanpage words showed no effects of frequency, and they showed repetition effects 
comparable to those of nonwords rather than those of wordL pcuuon enccis 

^ ^* cross-langua^ transfer camiot be defined in 
•.,11^ tf depends on the experimental context and materials. Supporting this conjecture 

rJ T^^^ G^".^ Beauvillain (1987). These researchers showed that m^laS^b a^t 
l«t slowed lexical dec«ions only on wo«fa with similar orthographies in the two la^^^T^cd?o 

^1\TJ^::'^^^\^T^ disdnct^pelling patterns iSTe n^^^^s 

were not affected by muong of the langua^ «"»uasc» 

The overlap in spelling paUems is at the maximum for interlexical homographs (e.g the word /win 
l^mT " i"7^ invesUgatXheSiera'^ILe 

S!^!f«^S-^'??f*iv°^ words in the two languages, ach, or bewr, (meaning bui^O 

^^f^K w'*?* "^'^ '^'^^'^ ^^^'^ of related ae^ 

/ton with Its tew frequency readmg in English but high frequency reading in French, fadliiat^ 

S^^h ""^ althoughpai« was read as an^ wor4 When a word 

hke four with a ow frequency readmg (meaning oven) in French but a high-frequency reading in Enalish 

^ZH^^ " u'^T'^ ^ ^ presented as aTrenTSrl^ 

esults mdicate that ^n a word with a common spelling patteri in two languages is panted U 
facdiiates processing of its most common associate eWaw,^ languages. ^ presented. ,t 

"^/^ fi>P8raphy on U tasks have not been investigated systematically, particularly with 
beffmung readers. It needs to be tested if readers recognize U words tilth familiar Ll pattoS m^re 

ZSTintl'S:*^ P'^^W ^ ^ilar. Conversety.TtLeTpeuLg 

gnenB m a reader s Ll « dxssmiUar to the spelling patterns in U docs it cause diffiaUties (Barnit^ 

In oral language production and in reading out loud, the effects of Ll on L2 pronunciations was studied 

^rdTilTif.;"^ ^"'S^ ^ T^t ^ ^'^"^ Portuguese-speake'rs pronounS^g 

word beginmi^ wiUi an r. Though the flapped r exists in Brazilian Portuguese syUabltini^Tu 

were desmptive « nature and did not have the ^edictive power to determiie a priori ilfacn U 
Z°?TT:^ ^ou d be affected by the LL Currently, ^ are working on a computati^S moS^l of 
an U phonology (cf. DeU & Juliano, 1991). in which the words in the U are fUteredlH^^he Ll 
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phMology, How the nature and frequency of pbooc^ogical units (features, syMAc structures) available 
in LI constrain the U pronundations are of inteiesL By comparing the proaunciatkms predicted by 
the model with actual L2 phonetic transcriptions, we hope to identify what aspects of the LI phonology 
are impued on the L2, thus marldi% the L2 pronunciation and perhaps inhibiting comprehension and 
communic^on. 

Morphological Processing 

Another variable that may affeci cross*lai^:uage transfer is the mor^emic complexity erf the words. In 
scmie Indo-European las^uages, there is a s^ematic reladoiifthip betw^n correspcmding m<»phd<^cal 
suffoea across languages, For example, compare these En^idi and Spanish word pairs: i^fEtmus^ and 
orgmiza^^ fOuvenau and ge^n^encer, rupidfi and /^p^dk^EtCOtt* It ^^h no or minimum 

insmidiont i^ficteitf LI readers can map the» suffins with their corntspondii^ fOTSis m L2, for 
exampte, turn mdd^ are i^urallel and tl^ tmn a vesb like (Agonize into a noun in bmh lai^u^es. In 
order to inv^^^e if such knowledge in tlu: LI can tran^^ to L2, imc ne^ to con^der if the reader 
is 5ensiih« to these morphological structures m the LI (Tyler & Nagy, 1989), and, if the answer is yes, 
does the reader apply this knowtedge to recognize L2 words? Some observational data indicated that 
speakers of Indo-European languages, such as Si»nish» were indeed more sensitive to English 
morphdc^ and word stems in their speech (SaviOe^Trcnke, 

In a recent jnlot study, we compared the peHc»rmani» of adult Korean- and Spanish-speakers on tasks 
involving morphologically complex English words. These two language backgrounds were of interest 
because Spanish and English share many annates and they bc^ have a relatively weak morphological 
system in terms of word formation. In omtrast, K(^ean and En^sh do not share cognates and Korean 
has a rich mmphological system, with words easily broken down into morphd(^cal t^plates. In one 
task^ these beginning bilinguals from different lai^o^ bad^ounds a)mpieied the letters missing from 
the ^em or the suffix of a word (morpheme-comp}cti<m test). In another task, they circled derivationally 
complex woris that they thought were passibie Et^jUsh words (wc»*dness ju(^ent test). In both tasks 
there were four types of words: both the stem and sufibc were cognates in Spanish and in English, either 
the stem or the su£Bx was a cognate or neither was a cognate. 

Overall, both groups had comparable levels of performance on the two tasks, that is, the main effea of 
LI background was not significant Ho>»^%w, y^^hcn the cognate status wi^ taken into consideration, LI 
background made a difference. The data in the morpheme-completion t^ yielded a significant 
language background by stem cognate status inter^on* Spanish-, but not Korean-speakers, completed 
ornate stems more accurately than noncognate stems. Ukewi^, Spanish**speakers were more aonirate 
in comptetii^ cognate than noncognate suffixes, whereas Korean-spiers were more accurate on 
noncc^te suffixes. On the wordness judgment test, both groups circled as well-formed, words with 
cognate stems more often than words with noncognate stems. Ho«^ver, the difference between cognate 
and noncognate circling performance was smaller in the Korean ^oup as compared to the Spanish 
group. These data provi<fe us wiUi the preliminary evidence that in identifying morphologically complex 
words, Spanish-speakers do rely on the overlap between English and their LL 

Meaning Activation 

One of the most rigorous^ investigated areas is bow bilinguals represent the meaning of words in their 
two languages (sec, eg., Chen & Leung, 1989; Chen & Ng, 1989; Cristoffamni, Kirsner, & Milech, 1986; 
Gerard & Scarborough, 1989; Kirsner, Smith, Lockhart, King, & Jain, 1984; Potter, So, Von Eckardt, 
& Feldman, 1^; Scarborough, Gerard, & Cortese, 1984). This re^arch area has implications for the 
transfer issue because, depending on the asso^tions btfween diRerent concepts in the two languages, 
conceptual information in the LI may affect the activation of word meanings in the LI In one 
comprehensive study, de Groot and Nas (1991) carried out several lexical decision ocpcrimcnts with 
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^Unguals profident in both LI and L2. Their data indicated that such fluent biUnguals seem to have a 
hi^ imerconneded netm^k of ira^latin! eqnivalenU in the two languid (e^ jW in English and 
meisfe in Dutch). The interlanguage assodtficHis we even strongw with cognates (ejg^pond in Dutch 
andgnmnd in Engfeh). In tenns of transfer, presenting a semanacaily related word (e^ kal/) or a 
transltfiott (e^ koe) in one language helped in the semantic processii^ of the target word (e^ cow) 
in another langu^ There are two caveats, however. Rrst. on sane tasks that require subjects to use 
orthograidiic information niOTe than semantic infonnatioa, or on tasks that do tM require std)jects to 
intermix langu^es, bilii^Ms seem to have separate, independent semantic representations (DurgunoJIu 
& Roediger, 1987; Scarborough et aL, 1984). Also, the connecacas between the two languages of a 
bihngnal may have different pr<^)ertics depending on the age, proficiency m U and the nature of U 
education (Chen, 1990; Chen & Leung, 1989). 

Recently we (Nagy, Garda, Durgunoglu, & Handn, 1991) have ol»erved how awareness and knowledge 
of cognates affects reading comprehension. The question was, if fourth-, fifth-, and sijtth-gradc Spanish- 
English l^Iingual students know the Spamsh cognates (e*, animal, famiUa, tnmsportar), wiU this 
knowledge help in under^ding the same words in the English passages and increase their overall level 
of comprehension. To answer this question, we first used Engibh and Spanish checklists to deicnninc 
whether the students knew these cognates m cither of the two languages. Then we gave them English 
passages ctmtaining these cognates and asked multiple choice compr^osion questions tar^ting these 
cognates. Fmally we also asked about their explicit awareness of cognates by asking them to drdc any 
cognates that they noticed in the dean copies of reading i«is5agcs. A multiple regression analysis was 
<arr»d out with comprehension test performance as the dependent variable and the performance on 
cbKkhst and circling tests along with Uieir interacttons as independent variables. In predicting 
performance on the comprehension test, even after the reported knowledge of the English word itself 
was taken into consideration, knowledge of the word in Spanish along with awareness of that word as 
a cognate were significant prcdiaors of performance. Hence, these data indicate that even for 
mtcrmediale bilingual readers, there is some aoss-Ianguage transfer that helps in comprehending 
co^e English words and the tea. However, just knowing the word in Spanish is not enough to 
understand its cognate in English. What is also needed is an awareness that a word is possibly a 
cognate. ^ ^ 

Syntactic Processing 

Some of the richest data in second-language acquisiUon come from studies oo syntacUc transfer. In this 
Imc of studws, rescardiers usuaUy take a linguistic parameter and compare the syntactic processing of 
ffwips of bihnguals who have similar or different parameter settings in their LI. For example, WTuie 
(1989) focused on the adjacency condition. In English, there is a strict adjacency requirement Nothing 
can mterwie between a verb and its direct object, unless under some very narrow conditions. Hence 
m En gli s h , "Mary ate her dinner quickly is grammaticaL whereas 'Mary ate quickly her dinner" is not' 
French, m contrast, has a more flexible adjacency requirement. In White's study, native speakers as weli 
as L2 learners made grammaticalily judgments on sentences in which the position of the direct object 
relative to the verb was manipulated. Frendi sentences that violated the English adjacency requirement 
^'V^^i^ ungrammatical by more English speakers learning Frendi than by native Frendi 
speakers, 70% versus 40%, respectively, hence reflecting the relative rigidity of the English adjacency 
condition. In contrast, English sentences that violated the adjacency condition were judged as 
^matiial by more Frendi speakers learning English than by native English speakers, 46% versus 
1U%. In sHort, the sahent grammatical parameter setting in Ll was transferred to L2. 

Most of the rcscardi on bilingual ^tactic processing has been carried out in the field of second 
^nguage acquisition, focusing on how grammatical knowledge in Ll affects acquiring paraUel or 
divergent constructs m L2 (for reviews, see Madrid & Garda, 1985; McUughlin, 1984). The critical 
question is whether the syntactic structures from the Ll imposed on L2 processing also affect reading 
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comprchensbiL Scudics by MacWhinney, Bates and their c^toagucs (MacWhinncy & Bates, 1987) have 
shown that the way in whkh individiials iitferpret a noun as the agent of the sentence that they have 
beard ctepencb on several factors, siKh as the ri^dUy of word order in a lai^u^ the importance of 
animacy cues, and morpfadogical madkm* Mweover, the system of cues in LI b scmietimes ai^>Ued 
to the pDcessing of L2 sentences (Kilbom & Ito, 1989). Because, crc^-language transfer can affect 
how noims are assigned a syntactic fun^cm, we can infer ibsi this will afTe^ the overall comprehen^on 
through the kind of text representttson that is created. 

For monoUnguals readmg in EngU^i (or in Dutdi, see Frazier, 1987), several simple principles (e.g., 
minimal attachment prindpte) haw been proposed to explain how groups of words in i»wkii]^ memory 
are assigned to their syntactic constituents. Fot emmjrfe, the minimal attachment prirople states that 
when reading the sentenw the lawyer heard the stoiy/ the tendency is to interpret the second noun as 
the direct object \^ch can lead to errors with sentences such as The lawj^ heard the story was true/ 
Contrastsve analyses across re&ders fnm different LI t^ckgrounds are needed to examine how thc^ 
principles apfiy to L2 readers. For exan}{de, in Turkish, the direct (^wt is always specified by the 
inflection -i on the noun, rather than by the word OTder as b Eagli^ (Slc^ & Bever, 1982). For a 
Turkish speaker, the tendency to interpret the secrad noun as an <^ect might be much weaker, because 
in that t»lingual's Ll« the inflecticm, rather than wwd order, spedHes the direct object of the verb. 
Some support for this idea comes from studio by Danks and his coUe^<» in Polish (in Danks & End, 
1987). When reading passages with syntaoic vblations (e.g^ mjwy replacing injimd) aloud, monolingual 
English speakers restored most ^ the violations quite easily. However, when the same experiment was 
carried out mth Polish speakers and in Polish, there were few restorations. Danks and End suj^st that 
because Polish marks syntactic structure primarily with infleOicmal ending distortions in the suffixes 
were much more salient for Polish readers as comfmred to American readers. Polish readers were more 
disrupted by any violaticms in the wmd endings. Althou^ how LI syntaoic ^ciuies are imposed on 
L2 proc^sing^ been extensively stiufied for produoion and acquisition of another language, more 
research needs to focus on cross*language transfer of syntactic processing in 12 reading. 

Background Knowledge 

As words are parsed by the syntactic processor, they need to be integrated into the continuously-updated 
representation of the text. For both monolingual and bilingual readers, one of the most important 
components of reading comprehension is tntegratix^ the material that is read into the text 
representation. Background kno^edge and cultural schemas play an important role in this process. 
The effects of background and world loiov^ec^ affectii^ L2 reading are very well-*dcK:umented (Carrell 
& Eisterbold, 1983; James, 1987; Steffenscn, 1987). 

If the L2 readers have the general cultural framework assumed by the writer, then they can easily 
comprehend a text and mal» the necessary inferences. Their performance on recall or a)mprehension 
tests are not worse than those of monolinguals (Aron, 1986; Connor, 1^). On the cHher hand, if they 
do not have adequate background knowledge, they may dUtort the text by trying to fit the textual 
information to their preexisting knondedge structure or have trouble comprehending the text (Steffenscn 
& Joag-Dev, 1^; Steffenscn, Joag-Dev, & Anderson, 19^). For example, the influence of LI culture 
and knoiidedge afifectii^ L2 reading comprehension can be seen in the protocols of an Indian subject 
recalling details of an American wedding ceremcmy and interpreting the bride wearing a family 
heirtoom as the wedding dress being old (Steffenscn et al, 19*^). In short, l^cause some of the 
background knowledge in the LI does not match the background knowledge necessary to interpret an 
L2 text, some comprehension problems can occur. Hence, cross-language transfer of background 
knowledge and cultural schemata is of major concern for L2 jMsdagogy. 
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Meucognitive and Metalinguistic Awareness 

As "^IJ^ProS'"^^ self-monitoring of text umtersunding becomes essential According to B iker and 
Brawn (1984), skilled readers haw a so-called metacognhive awareness of reading process. SkiOed 
rMdcre have kmjwledge about iheir ow« cognitive res^^ 

kind of reading task at hand They also continaously mrattor their understanding of the tea and take 
strat^c actions, such as rereading, if comprehenai^i is faulty. Recent studies have begun to show the 
transfer of metacognitive strategies aaoss languages. and Olejnik (19®) reported that 

awarcn«s of the text structure that can aid comprehension, transfers across languages. BIbck (1986) 
iM^*bJ^^l2d comprehension of an English tea, regardless of the readers' 

Cyently another term 'metalinguistic awareness* is used to refer more spcdfically to the developing 
X^^.^^n*2f^*^? "^.""^ ^"^^^ acquisition (for revict«. see day. 1979; Masoi& 
Allen, 1986. Yaden, 19M). One area of metahngdstic awareness research focuses upon youna children's 
noUoiB of purposes and proc^ of literacy acts, such as why people read or write and^nUons of 
pnnted language, such as word boundaries, punctuation. "'^uuunsoi 

Another type of metalin^tic awareness is understanding the structural properties of spoken and 
I2S!L^rESff' have shown that bilingual chUdren, by necessity, learn thai\w,rds are 

^^ur»r^- ^ can be called ;W in one language and te/em m 

another. Consequently, bihngual children seem to develop the concept of word earUer and can 
^^Bgiush between a word's fonn and meaning (Ben-Zecv, 1977; Bialystok, 1987, 1991; lanco-Worrall, 

monolingual readers, one of the best predictors of reading acquisition is another of 
SSlSt r^^- T^«^>^°°«»««^««^"r«fcr5TabS^ 
that words » the spoken language consist of smaller parts, phonemes. For ocSnple. ti«^rd^ 
omim o the phonemes. , If begimu,^ reader have the sensitivity to the smltc^p^^t^Z 
a word m their spoken bnguage. Uiey seem to have less difiBculty in mapping tiie letters to so^d ^tn 
leanung to read an alphabetic language, m short, undemanding Uie aljha^tic principle. rote of 

(Goswam. & Bryant. 1990; Tumner & Ncsdale. 1985; Wagner & Torg«on, 1987; YorM^). 

^^^l^^^ ^ CHKS-Ianguage transfer of Ll phonological awareness and its effe«s on 
U word recogniuon (Duigunoglu. Nagy. & Handn. 1991). First, we determined the sZuh 
SattT?'*' ^ kindergarten and first^dTwi 

^^^J^^^f^ • segmenting. bleSig and mat<^ task^ 

Tie ChUdren scented words mto component phonemes, syllables or onsct-rimw. For exampte when 

"^"^ no,, children segmented it into phonemes, .^5. ConvcrLly^he 
chUdren blended the sounds given the e]q)erimenter to identify a Spanish word In the matching test 
out of Uiree words, ti.ey identified U« one diat matched tiiVinitini^) of a t^^ 

it^i t T°f ^ ^ proficiency of tiie children. Nea. <*S^Xw 

^ JSf f J*^";^*^^'^^ ^""^^ ^ Spanish predicted performance on learning to readiSnS 

vanance m En^ word recognition and 72% of Uie variance in pseudoword identification SiSdb^ 
explained by onty variables: Spanish phonological awareness aSl Spanish ^ rSticS^Iev^^ 
More "lerestii^. Englkh oral profidency was not a significant predictS^TE^ vT,^ 

strongly suggest Uiat phonological awareness in Ll can transfer^ preS^U^ord 
recogmtton of beginning bilingual readers. pr«M« wora 
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Conclusions 

As this overview of cn^language transfer researd) indicates, most of the curreot research in 
crossfinguistic influence is carried out m the area of second-language acquisition, especially in acquisition 
of syntactic constructs. More research on the effects LI on L2 reading is needed specially m the 
imtia! word recognition stages. To sy^enatiealiy study ac»s-langu^ transfer in 12 reading, we 
proposed an approach based on a component skills analysis (d Carr & Levy, 1990). Isdating the 
components of the reading prooss and investipting the nature of cross-language transfer within each 
component is essential for us to truly understand cross-language transfer in LZ, parucularly, and bilingual 
cognitive processing, generally. 
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